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A BRUSH WITH MALAYS. 


Ir was in the year 185- that I left Hobart-town 
for China. Contrary to the usual route, we re- 
solved to go by Torres’ Strait, a passage which 
had justly a bad reputation. I say justly, because 
it is full of dangers on every hand. Coral-reefs 
are extremely abundant, and many of them come 
to within a few feet of the surface. The peculiar 
danger connected with them is that there is hardly 
any means of telling their presence. The depth of 
water you may be floating in may be sufficient to 
float the Great Eastern, or even to cover St Paul’s, 
and yet the next minute you may strike on one of 
these hidden rocks. It was not considered safe to 
sail during the night, or even during the five or six 
hours in the middle of the day, for during the 
latter portion, the glare on the water prevented 
the peculiarly calm appearance which usually 
indicates the presence of reefs from being seen. 
To add to the danger, you had North Australia, 
with savages of a merciless type, on one hand, and 
Papua with its cannibals on the other. The tradi- 
tions among Australian sailors—men who have for 
years been engaged in the coasting-trade—were 
anything but comforting. We had, however, got 
safely through the strait, and had deposited our 
thanksgiving on Booby Island. This island is alto- 
gether uninhabited, but accommodation has been 
provided on it for the deposit of stores for the 
benefit of ships’ crews who may be unfortunate 
enough to lose their vessels in this neighbourhood. 
Ships are invited to add to the deposit as they 
pass, and as sailors in such matters are almost 
invariably generous, they seldom fail to pay the 
island a visit. 

Three days after, we found ourselves within 
sight of one of the small islands to the east of 
Papua. The wind had fallen, and our little vessel, 
a merchantman of about two hundred tons burden, 
‘lay like a painted ship upon a painted ocean,’ 


a breath of wind to ruffle the water, there has 
always been a long swell, which kept the vessel 
from being perfectly at rest. I have been in the 
Indian Ocean when it is becalmed, and when you 
have perfect stillness, where the silence was un- 
natural, and made every one half-frightened at it, 
where, when anything was thrown overboard, it 
struck the water with a plash which was startling, 
and which went down, as you could see if you 
dropped it over the vessel’s side, slowly, moving 
from side to side, down, down, still within sight, 
till at length it became indistinct amid the thicken- 
ing waters. But a calm in the shallow East Indian 
seas surpasses all. The water is shallower, loses, 
therefore, its indigo colour, and becomes a bright 
green. The evaporation from it is greater, and, in 
consequence, the water is thicker, fuller of phos- 
phorescent life. It is full of life, from the small 
animalcula, or whatever they are, which produce 
the phosphorescence of the sea, to the shark, which 
abounds here. 

I can, I think, give a fair approximation to 
what a calm here is like, if the reader will 
imagine a sea mirror-glass stretched beneath him. 
Come aloft with me. Take care; for you, like 
myself, are only a passenger, and a slip here 
would mean broken bones. Now we are aloft—we 
look down on our ship. . How small she looks! 
It is a sensation worth running the risk to get. 
Round us, lies the sea of glass. Now, while that 
cloud is over the sun, it looks simply like glass; 
but when the cloud passes, we shall be unable to 
look at the water in any direction except one. 
Above, is the huge cap of blue, fitting down on 
a hard surface in which our vessel is fast fixed. Or 
perhaps we are in sight of land ; if so, the sight is 
robbed of all its hard features. There is the sea of 
glass, no doubt ; but the land, covered, as it is sure 


| to be, with vegetation from the thin line of golden 
| sand at its base to its highest peak, looks green and 


A 


refreshing. In the daytime, during the daily calm 


calm in these East Indian seas is something worth | which intervenes between the land and sea breezes, 
going almost as far as they are from England to | the island does not merely stand out of the water, 


see. 


I have seen Atlantic calms, but though I it is suspended in the air. 


This is the nearest 


have been for ten days lying at the equator without | description I can give of the ordinary, every- 
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day mirage of the East Indian seas. Land and 
water do not meet; you can see a broad band of 
space separating the one from the other. You can 
see under the land. You can see also that this is 
not got by blotting out the lower portions of the 
island, for you can distinctly recognise, though 
wee pee separated from the water, the sandy 
beac at lowest objects which the land contains. 
a it is a fan island, you can then see not 
only the broad band of space beneath it, and on 
which it is floating, but that the extreme ends of 
the land to your right hand and left have been 
rounded off, so that there shall be no hard line to 
offend the eye. 

In such a calm, we were lying near a certain island. 
Lazily we had watched the blue and green snakes 
which floated by the ship’s side, six, eight, and ten 
feet in length. We had looked at the land until, 
lovely as its green slopes appeared, we had ceased 
to feel any interest in them. We had seen no 
sign of inhabitants; no smoke; nothing which, 
even with the aid of a glass, would indicate the 
presence of man. 

‘Why can’t we go on shore?’ asked Richards, 
one of my fellow-passengers. 

‘Why not?’ answered Milner. 

I saw no reason, and after some little coaxing, the 
captain saw none. At the last moment, however, 
an unexpected difficulty arose. Morton, who was 
the fourth of our company—all of us going out to 


situations in the same house in Hong-kong—| th 


declared that he would not go. The fact was, he 
was not allowed to go. He had fallen over head 
and ears in love with Ethel Edwards, one of those 
retty Australians who make such havoc with 
=nglishmen’s hearts. He had known her slightly in 
Hobart-town ; but since coming on board, having to 
take his choice, like everybody else, between quar- 
relling and love-making, he had chosen the latter. 
By this time, Morton andshe were engaged, and were 
so delighted with each other’s society that nobody 
could ever get a word with either apart from the 
other. Now, Morton was a capital hand at an oar, 
was good company, and, moreover, close upon six 
feet high, with an arm as strong as a young giant’s, 
and with any amount of pluck. We did not wish 
to leave him behind, therefore, and at last suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to ask Ethel to accom- 
any him. He seemed to jump at the proposal. 
She was equally ready, but—there was somebody 
else to consult. She was going to China (Heaven 
knows why), in charge of a square-shouldered, 
square-faced old woman. Mrs Prime was a woman 
oom you hated in about three days after know- 
ing her, and got to like in about six. She was 
always talking about the ‘cause, which, in her 
me | evidently represented something that had 
to be worshipped with every form of honour. 
She went in strong for missions, and would bore 
you for an hour about the progress the cause had 
made in the case of a poor negro whom she had 
heard of. If you were not most careful, she would 
a entrap you with an argument about 
the,Coming Crisis, or get your opinion on the Fifth 
Seal. But with all this, she was a capital woman, 
full of good-nature, and occasionally with a dry 
humour, which shone all the more conspicu- 
ously from its strong setting of Puritanism. She 
could be obstinate on almost any subject ; but 
on anything which she imagined to concern the 
welfare of Miss Edwards—her responsibility, as she 
called her—she could be as unyielding as a rock. 


We had much trouble in demonstrating to her that 
there was no danger; but after accepting all sorts 
of assurances, and offering to go herself—a consum- 
mation which we devoutly did not wish for— 
she consented. In a few minutes, our boat was 
lowered, and four of us, accompanied by a couple of 
sailors and Miss Edwards, started for the land. 

We had taken fishing-lines, and intended, if we 
could, to return with some fresh fish. But when 
we reached the beach, to get to which we had to 
take our boat for nearly a quarter of a mile over 
coral-rocks, which just allowed us to float evenl 
and pleasantly over them, and which we afterw 
observed did not shelve gradually to the sea, but 
were all about the same level, we found it a fine 
firm golden sand, beautiful at any time, but doubly 
so to us, who had been confined for six weeks to 
the lumbered decks of the Mary Ann. Making 
use of a stone as an anchor, we all sprang ashore, 
and ran about like so many children let loose from 
school. We had agreed not to go far from each 
other, lest there should be any danger; but of 
such we saw no sign. We were on land, and, 
perhaps, the very first Europeans who had ever 
set foot there. 

Presently, the sailors caught sight of a turtle, 

and for half an hour we were engaged with him; 
then, as the time drew on, and we began to think 
of returning, we were surprised by seeing a boat 
leaving our ship, which was a good mile away from 
e shore. 
She was not our boat—of that we were sure. 
Presently, she hoisted her triangular sail, and was 
recognised at once by the sailors as an ordinary 
prampooang, or canoe. How she could have got 
to the ship without our seeing her, puzzled us a 
good deal, till we recollected that, after getting a 
short distance from the ship, we had all been too 
eagerly intent on the shore to give her a moment's 
attention. 

I don’t know that we were alarmed. We had 
all brought good sticks, and, though we had no 
weapon more formidable, were yet pretty confident 
that we should be able to give an account of our- 
selves. If there had been any alarm, it vanished 
the instant we made out that inside the boat, 
besides three half-naked Malays, sat Mrs Prime. 
Serene in all her native dignity she sat; and 
though we knew that the frailty of her boat 
would be anything but satisfactory to her, still she 
held herself up with the proud determination to 
uphold the majesty of a British matron. We could 
see that there was upon her a ee of her 
responsibility. She had that peculiar squareness 
which we had seen so often when she was i 
about the ‘cause.’ But what could have induc 
her to come on shore? A severe trial was before 
her, The natives, when they got about three 
hundred yards from the shore, de ——— pulled 
in their oars, and threw out the stone which served 
them as an anchor. Mrs Prime indi me fe 
what they were doing, but as she spoke in English, 
her demand was not peculiarly intelligible. In 
vain she waved her umbrella, and pointed to the 
shore ; in vain she ordered them to pull up the 
anchor, and go in further: the men could not or 
would not understand her. To her surprise, they 
jumped boldly into the water, which was about 
three feet deep. To them this was a matter of 
slight difficulty. Like most Malays, they were not 
burdened with more than the customary wrapper 
tied three or four times round the loins. It seemed 
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and hence I could hardly at first believe we were 
moving when I saw the water scarcely growing 
any deeper. But as I gave a hasty glance, I could 
see, and be glad to see, the shore beginning to look 
more remote, and the ship becoming more visible. 

At last we got Morton up to his neck, and had 
to get him in. Our pursuers still came on, though 
now not more than nine or ten of them ; but they 
soon began to near us when Morton got into the 
boat. Distance from the shore, though we knew 
that there were plenty of sharks about, had no 
terrors for them. What we dreaded was that they 
should make a simultaneous attack on the boat ; 
in such case, we should have been done for. One 
man could have capsized us. It was even dangerous 
for two to stand up to work the paddles. Obvi- 
ously, it was difficult to get a good hit at anybody 
attacking. The fellows were nearing us again, 
when Morton suggested that he should try to scull 
—that is, to propel the boat by one oar, moving 
in the centre of the stern. There was no hole; 
but the boatswain, sitting on one side, and some- 
body else on the other, managed to hold their 
hands in such a way as to form a loop through 
which Morton could work his oar admirably. 

Almost immediately we felt the boat give a 
start, and heard the pleasant music of the water 
rippling up against her head. We were out of 
danger in five minutes. 

The captain was on the look-out for us, saw that 
something was wrong, and was only too happy to 
find that the only loss we had suffered was that of | 
his boat. However, we all felt that it was not | 
oe that we had not seen the last of them ; 
and the captain, on the boatswain’s advice, sent 
out half-a-dozen men with his telescope to get a 
look at the native proa, the masts of which we | 
had seen over a headland. This they were able to | 
do without exposing themselves to any danger. 

What the captain wanted was to be off; but 
there was no wind, and would be none, in all pro- 
bability, till late in the evening ; so we must 


needs wait, and all agreed that we might as well 
prepare for the worst. The report of the boat was | 
decidedly unfavourable. The mate pronounced | 
her to be as ugly-looking a craft as he had ever | 
seen, and declared his opinion that she was full of | 
pirates. | 

As dusk drew on, we saw her coming out from | 
behind the point, and working her way slowly by 
means of oars towards us. Doubtless, the men had | 
observed, in their morning’s visit, that we had | 
nothing in the shape of guns to receive them, and | 
were determined to attack us. 

The captain called a council of war. Rather 
than be taken, of course, we should fight. We 
were terribly short-handed, however, and could | 
only muster eighteen men, including us passengers. 
Our first step was to take up every rope which | 
hung over the bulwarks, and cut away everything | 
by which ascent to the deck was ate: 9 easy. | 
Then we got our anchors ready on the top of the 
bulwarks, to drop into their boats, should they give 
us the chance. The only arms we could muster 
were a couple of revolvers, two rusty muskets with 
good bayonets, and four harpoons in good condition 
—not much to meet fifty Malay pirates. But even 
now, I could not help remarking that the upper- 
most feeling in the men’s minds was rather one 
of contempt for them than of vexation, still less of 
fear. The proa was drawing gradually nearer— 
was now within a mile. Not a breath of wind. 


‘We must try all we can to keep them from 
boarding, or else, in the dark, we shall not stand 
much chance against their numbers,’ said the ca 
tain ; and then, with a determination to put the 
best face on the matter, he turned to Mrs Prime, 
and asked her what she proposed to do with these 
miserable sinners. 

‘Indeed, and I don’t know. It’s a wicked 
world ; but if they should come here, will they 
murder us all—my dear responsibility too ?” 

‘They will, I am afraid, if we give them the 
chance. There’s no use deceiving you. If these 
murdering villains take us, we shall never see 
friends again.’ 

‘Well, then, you must all fight them. It’s a sad 
world ; but those Malays have tender feet, and go 
barelegged worse than even the little Irish children’ 

The captain and all of us laughed at this, with- 
out sonal knowing why. Milner, a little sharp- 
eyed fellow, was the only one who saw there was 
a point in Mrs Prime’s speech which we had not 
noticed. 

‘ What do you mean by their having tender feet?’ 

‘Will those men jump off the sides of that vessel 
on to the deck here ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Why do you ask?’ said the 
captain. 

‘Well, you see there are those bottles.’ 

The captain instantly saw her idea. Round our 
little poop were arranged hencoops, which had 
been pretty well stocked when we left Hobart- 
town, but which we had now almost emptied. 
We had grumbled a good deal at the _— which 
they had taken away from the deck. e steward, 
being a careful Scotchman, had filled these coops, 
as they were emptied of their living occupants, 
with empty bottles. What was proposed to be 
done now was to break these bottles into tolerably 
small pieces, and strew them all over the deck, or 
at least wherever it was likeliest the Malays would 
come over. Our men, with their thickest boots on, 
would take no harm ; but the barefooted Malays, 
leaping over the bulwarks in a rush, as we fully 
expected they would, would probably disable 
themselves, and receive a check which we might 
turn to good account. 

I don’t know that any one could have avoided 
a shrug at the disagreeable means of defence we 
had to resort to. But there was no help for it. 
We had to deal with an enemy whom we believed 
to be merciless, with men whose business is rob- 
bery and murder, and with pirates whose numbers 
we knew to be at least three times greater than 
our own. 

Slowly, while we made our dispositions, the 
native proa was advancing. The broad band of 
violet which marked sunset had gradually faded 
away, and the sun had gone down beneath the rich 
green ocean with such a circling radiance of broad 
tints as is hardly to be imagined by those who 
have not seen a tropical sunset. Even on that day, 
excited as we all were, I could not but notice it. 
Gradually the warm golden light of the day had 
melted away into the cold silvery light of the moon. 
Still slowly the proa advanced. 

We hardly knew how to pass the time. Perhaps 
it was two hours since the native vessel had begun 
to move towards us. It seemed ten. We were 
helpless. If we had had acannon! We could not 
move. Our enemy could, though, fortunately, 
only slowly. Perhaps he had acannon. We could 
not see one, but that was nothing. If only a wind 
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would come, or if the enemy would have fought 
in the daytime! At least, if he would only be 
quick, and let us have this suspense over. 

We are all in a group now, sailors and n- 
gers; ready to fight, and meaning to fight, the 
sooner the better. Have we nothing in our cargo 
that will help us? Alas, we have no cargo! We 
are going to China in ballast ; our ballast being 
stones, perfectly worthless except as ballast, but 
costing more, in those early gold-digging times, 
the captain had often told us, than he could have 
bought rice for in Java or in India. Can nothing 
be done with the stones? Yes, at least let us have 
some ready to drop into their boats, if they give us 
the chance. Accordingly, stones about the size of 
men’s heads, hard, angular blocks of trap and 
basalt, were brought up from the hold, and piled in 
readiness in one or two parts of the ship. Mean- 
time, every one had furnished himself with the 
stoutest boots, and with such arms as he could get. 
The broken-bottle notion had been carried into 
effect, and the glass had been so well sprinkled 
that it was impossible for a man to have jumped 
from the bulwarks without alighting on a piece. 

Darkness had come on ; no light was hung from 
our vessel, and none appeared from the pirate. 
The moon was clouded, so that we could get no 
glimpse of his whereabouts, strain our eyes as we 
—. Miss Edwards and her guardian had been 
ordered—prevailed upon they could not be—to 
remain below, or at ion to go there the instant 
any signal of attack was given. Neither of them 
shewed any signs of fear. The elder one was indig- 
nant—though the word is far too weak to express 
the feeling—that any one should venture to attack 
a ship in which her charge was travelling; the 
younger one kept up conversation of apparentl 
absorbing interest with Morton. I suppose suc 
occasions invite confidences. There is the assur- 
ance to be given that there is no danger, or not 
very much, the common sympathy which begets 
confidence, and the pleasure of talking to some 
one about the all-absorbing topic. However this 
may be, I know an old bachelor, who declares 
the only time he genuinely made love was in 
a terrific gale of wind, a gale which had lasted 
already nearly a fortnight, and which had become 
so bad that the officers had entered their opinion 
in the log that the ship could not hold together 
four-and-twenty hours , Bees Then it was that 
this unsentimental fellow began to make love in 
right earnest. 

It was thought not unlikely that the Malays 
would attack us in three or four small canoes rather 
than from their proa itself. This is their usual 
mode, and has evidently a advantages when a 
surprise is intended. For a long time we looked 
in vain to see anything like a canoe, but at last we 
saw the faintest phosphorescence in the sea not far 
from the ship. It might have been caused by a 
shark, for we knew there were many about; but 
we anxiously watched for it again, and saw it in a 
few seconds yet more distinctly. Almost at the same 
moment, we caught another flash in an opposite 
direction. Two canoes at least then were approach- 
ing. They managed well not to shew more of that 
liquid fire through which they were cutting their 
way; but by dint of keeping their paddles well 
under water, we could only get a glimpse of them 
occasionally. Evidently, i did not wish us to 
know from what quarter they were approaching. 
We should not have long to wait now. 


} 


Let every man take up his position. The cap- 
tain with half of us was at the stern; the mate 
withthe rest forward. Let all keep well together. 
Let all obey their leaders. If we are separated, we 
are lost. We have only now a few minutes at the 
most to wait. 

One canoe we can see, another too, though the 
moon is still obscured. Here comes the land- 
breeze. Too late—we can’t spare a single hand 
to go aloft and loosen sail. 

I was standing near our little poop; the cap- 
tain was looking anxiously over towards the 
when a slight noise beneath him called his atten- 
tion. Looking round, he found that outside the 
bulwarks the Malays were crowding and creepin 
around beneath the chains, ready for their rush. i 
heard his shout: ‘Now, then, here they are; be 
steady.’ And immediately over each side of the 
vessel, men came pouring like sheep over a fence. 

Immediately shrieks ran from one end to the 
other, as the invaders, kreese in hand, jumped on 
the glass, and fell stumbling over each other, only 
to wound themselves still more. ‘Now, men!’ 
But we needed no command. Following the cap- 
tain, we went pell-mell into the Malays where they 
were most numerous. We struck wildly, but the 
enemy was so compact that we could — help 
hitting. Some jumped overboard, some fell over 
their fellows, and in a few seconds we had a hea 
of men before us—some wounded, some hit h 
others kept down by fear. Then to the other side, 
to find an enemy less numerous, indeed, than that 
we had thus vanquished, but recovered in part 
from the effects of the first shock on coming upon 
broken glass. We could hear that the mate with 
his party was fighting hard. A stiff stand-up fight 
with three times our number, better armed, but 
most of them more or less lamed. Shrieks, blows, 
cries of men who jumped overboard, and then a 
panic, in which most of them leaped over the bul- 
warks into the sea, and we had a moment’s time to 
draw breath. The moon shone out bright and 
clear. Now to help the mate. 

I saw Morton looking towards the head of the 
small staircase leading down from the poop into 
the cabin. At a glance, I observed that our two 
lady-passengers had disobeyed orders, and had 
either remained on deck, or, unable to bear the 
excitement of the struggle above, had come to see 
how the battle went. Mrs Prime had in her hand 
a belaying-pin—a good substitute for a police- 
man’s staff She had placed Ethel behind her, and 
was looking over the top of the staircase, as if 
expecting some one to come up. Instantly her arm 
was raised, and a heavy crack came down on the 
head of a Malay who was coming from the cabin. 
All this we saw almost at a glance. Morton rushed 
to the cabin, and I after him. Half-a-dozen Malays 
were coming up the steps. We fought at an 
advantage, and knocking one or two over, got down 
into the cabin, to find that the storm-lights had 
been broken, and a dozen men had entered. Never 
shall I forget the almost mad energy with which 
Morton flew at them. The men seemed to cower 
at his very look, and to fall before he touched them. 
A rush was made by them to the lights by which 
they had entered, and half of them went out 
before Morton had an opportunity of making their 
acquaintance. 


An hour afterwards, our sails were shaken loose, 
| the cool land-breeze filled them, and we were sailing 
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away from the land. Wounds we had among us, 
but no one killed. We had sent a stone through 
the bottom of one of the Malay canoes, and had 
reduced the number of their crews very consider- 
ably ; but need I say that we were glad to see 
the last of the pirate proa. ; 

We had a good run to Hong-kong. The captain 
was complimented highly by his owners for his 
gallant defence—and he deserved the compliment ; 
and all of us were made a three days’ wonder of. 
Miss Edwards changed her name, and received on 
the occasion a present from her fellow-passengers, 
to which the ship’s owners subscribed largely, ‘in 
consideration of her husband’s ready assistance 
and distinguished bravery in the defence of the 
Mary Ann’ Mrs Prime had a great work before 
her with the Chinese, which in some sense com- 
pensated for the loss of her ‘responsibility,’ and 
settled down into one of the usual good-natured, 
lovable, pious old ladies to be found in every 
English settlement in Asia. A month afterwards, 
we heard that the Dutch man-of-war, Vice-admiral 
de Witt, had captured a celebrated pirate proa off 
the coast of Guinea. ‘Several of her crew were 
found to be suffering from lameness, supposed to 
have been received in a late attack upon some 
ship, name unknown.’ 


A SIMPLE SINGER. 


In these days of spasm and sensation, when even 
the poets leave their natural uses, which are to 
elevate and refine, and betake themselves to eccen- 
tric courses, difficult and obscure, and in some 
eases far from reputable, a welcome should be 
freely given to a homely Muse, who respects 
decorum, and whose fault (if it be a fault) lies 
on the side of simplicity. Mr William Barnes is 
widely and favourably known as the author of more 
than one series of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect, and he now publishes some of the same 
kind in common English.* Contrasted with the 
rich but exotic — of the day, his village verses 
are as the cowslip and the violet in the presence 
of the tulip and the passion-flower; but they have 
a fragrance all their own, with which their gaudier 
rivals cannot vie. They are as English, too, as is 
the prose of Cobbett. Compare them with the 
poems of Walt Whitman, lately noticed in these 
columns, and there is as great a difference as is 
possible to exist between two authors who use the 
same language and write at the same epoch. The 
American poet is all Independence and Self-glorifi- 
cation ; the British bard is steeped in Reverence 
and Humility. He has a respect not only for all 
that is sacred, but for all that is ancient. His 
heart yearns with dutiful regard towards even his 
unknown forefathers. 


MY FORE-ELDERS. 


When from the child that still is led 

By hand, a father’s hand is gone— 

Or when a few-yeared mother, dead, 
Has left her children, growing on— 
When men have left their children staid, 
And they again have boy and maid— 
Oh! can they know, as years may roll, 
Their children’s children, soul by soul. 
If this, with souls in heaven, can be, 

Do my fore-elders know of me? 


* Poems of Rural Life in Common English. 


My elders’ elders, man and wife, 
ere borne full early to the tomb, 
With children, still in childhood life, 
To play with butterfly or bloom. 
hal did they see the seasons mould 
Their faces on, from young to old ; 
As years might bring them, turn by turn, 
A time to laugh or time to mourn. 
If this with souls in heaven can be, 
Do my fore-elders know of me? 


How fain I now would walk the floor 
Within their mossy porch’s bow, 

Or linger by their church’s door, 

Or road that bore them to and fro, 

Or nook where once they built their mow, 
Or gateway open to their plough— 
Though now, indeed, no gate is swung, 
That their live hands had ever hung— 

If I could know that they would see 
Their child’s late child, and know of me. 


The poet’s reverent mind invests with pathos not 
only the memories of the Dead and Gone, but the 
smallest incident in the daily village-life of which 
he sings. His soul, like that of Wordsworth, is 
stirred to its depths by the contemplation of a 
flower, or the sight of a child at play. His round 
of life is but a small one, with no events except 
‘those common miracles,’ Birth and Death, to mar 
its smoothness ; but, after all, it contains the sum 
(if but few of the items) of all human experience. 
Antiquity casts its venerable halo over the little 
hamlet, as over the historic city. The thought of 
those who have preceded the farm-labourer and 
the dairy-maid, and faded away into the land of 
shadows, is as solemn as the memory of the most 
potent monarch. 


By summer and fall, and by tide upon tide, 

The apple-tree stems may lean lower aside, 

And the loosening bricks, out in orchard, may fall 
On the tree-begloomed grass, from the long-sided 


wall, 

And the bank-sweeping water, with shock upon 
shock, 

May wash down the tongue of dry ground at the 
rock : 


And old folks, once gay 
And sprightly of limb, 
With eyes wearing dim, 
May now stoop on their way. 


There’s an old leaning stone in the churchyard, 
bespread 
With the scales of gray lichen above a green bed, 
With the name of a mother that few or that none 
Now alive e’er beheld by the light of the sun— 
Ay, a mother of mothers, from older to young, 
To the mother that worded my own little tongue, 
And found the wall sound, 
And apple-trees trim, 
And caged on the brim 
That is washed from the ground. 


Oh! now could she come, as we all have been told 
She walked in her time, of the comeliest mould, 
And shew us, as what we may see in a dream, 
Her looks and her smiles by the twilighted stream, 
Where star-beams may twinkle through leaves of 
the oak, 
And tell us her tales of her old fellow-folk 
That here have lived on, 
In joy or in woe, 
From sprightly to slow, 
And from blooming to wan. 


What maid was beloved or what woman was bride, 
Who drooped in their grief or upstraightened with 
pride, 
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Who knelt in the church, putting head beside head, 
Who stood to the children or mourned for the dead, 
Who milked at the dairy in long-shaded light, 
Who knelt up to thatch the round rick’s peaktd 
height, 
Oe What mower was strong, 
Or what haymaker quick, 
Who played the best trick, 
Or who sang the best song. 


Happy, surely, is the man who, dwelling in a simple 
out-of-the-way hamlet, can thus find great themes 
for thought in the seeming small things which lie 
about him. There is no need for such to go far 
afield for company or culture. His eye, ‘ seeing 
what it brings with it,’ sees so very much, where 
to the less gifted man all appears barren. 

As to external nature, it never had a more faith- 
ful photographer than Mr Barnes. Crabbe was not 
more precise in details, nor Tennyson more exactly 
true. Out of the following six verses, describing 
the Fall of the Year, four might form the subject 
of a picture, under which there would be no need 
at all to write the word Autwmn. 


The long-lighted days begin to shrink, 
And flowers are thin in mead among 

The late-shooting grass, that shines along 
Brook upon brook, and brink by brink. 


The wheat, that was lately rustling thick, 
Is now up in mows that still are new; 
All yellow before the sky of blue, 

Tip after tip, and rick by rick. 


No starlings arise in flock on wing ; 

The cuckoo has stilled his woodland sound ; 
The swallow no longer wheels around, 

Dip after dip, and swing by swing. 


While shooters are roving round the knoll, 
By wind-driven leaves on quiv’ring grass, 
Or down where the sky-blue waters pass, 
Fall after fall, and shoal by shoal ; 


Their brown-dappled pointers nimbly trot 

By russet-boughed trees, while gun-smoke gray 
Dissolves in the air of sunny day, 

Reef upon reef, at shot by shot. 


While now I can walk a dusty mile, 
I’ll take me a day while days are clear, 
To find a few friends that still are dear, 
Face upon face, and smile by smile. 


Even this rustic Muse is not, it will be observed, 
quite free from affectation. The beautiful refrain, 
if we may call it so, contained in the last line of 
each of the above verses, is reiterated elsewhere 
again and again (and not always so pleasingly), 
until it becomes a mere verbal artifice, as in the 
ms entitled Melhill Feast, Green, and Happy 
imes. But if our author’s delicate musical sense 
has led him into this error, it has also, on the 
other hand, caused him to strike out some most 
happy original epithets. Thus, in the Stonen Steps 
(Dorset for stone, we conclude), another poem dedi- 
cated to Venerable Time, the two adjectives we 
print in italics are as novel as they are harmonious 
and expressive. 


THE STONEN STEPS. 


A MAN AND HIS FRIEND. 


M. These stonen steps that stand so true 
With tread on tread, a foot-reach wide, 
Have always climbed the sloping side 


Had people built the steps before 
They turned the arch of our old door? 
Were these old stairs laid down by man, 
Before the bridge’s archéd span ? 

Did workmen set these stones so trim 
Before they built the spire so slim? 

Ah! who can tell when first—ay who— 
These steps first bore a shoe. 


. And here, beside the sloping hump, 
From stone to stone with faces flat, 
The littlefooted children pat, 

And heavy-booted men-folk clump ; 
But which the last may beat a shoe, 

On these old stones, shall I or you? 
Which little boy of mine shall climb 
These well-worn steps, the last in time? 
Which girl, childquick or womanslow, 
Shall walk the last these stones in row ? 
Ay, who among us now can know 

Who last shall come or go? 


. The road leads on, below these blocks 
To — springhead’s stony cove, 

And Meldon Hall ; and elm-tree grove, 
And mill, beside the foamy rocks, 

And up these well-worn blocks of stone 
I came when I first ran alone, 

The stonen stairs beclimbed the mound, 
Ere father put a foot to ground, 

*Twas up the steps his father came, 

To make his mother change her name. 
Ay, who can ever tell what pairs 

Of feet once trod the stairs ? 


In the poem On the Road, we find proofs of the 
same exact observation which does not fail to fit 
even the action of dumb animals with its distin- 
guishing and graphic epithet : 

There the horse would prance by, with his neck a 

high bow, 

And would toss up his nose over outspringing 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


nees ; 

And the ox, with sleek hide, and with low-swim- 
ming head ; 

And wy sheep, little kneed, with a quick-dipping 
n 


Here follows a lesson for impatient bridegrooms, 
which must delight the soul of Mr Mill, if ever 
that philosopher unbends his mind by studying 
the muse ; it contains, too, beside Political Econ- 
omy, sound sense—unhappily not quite synonymous 
terms—albeit conveyed in smoothest rhyme. 


WORK AND WAIT. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


H. The sweet’ning fruit that fall shall bring 
Ts now a bud within its rind ; 

The nest the bird shall build in spring 

Is now in moss and grass untwined ; 

The summer days will shew us, hung 

On boughs, the fruit and nest of young. 

I waited on, through time and tide, 

Till I could house you here, my bride. 

If wedlock bonds in heaven are bound, 

Then what’s our lot will all come round. 


W. 


HT, My new-built house’s brick-red side 

A few years since was clay unfound ; 
My reeden roof, outslanting wide, 

Was yet in seed, unsprung from ground. 
And now no house on Woodcombe land 
Is put much better out of hand 

Than this, that I, through time and tide, 
Was bent to build for you to guide. 

I’ll try with heart, ne hand, and head, 


Of this steep ledge, for me and you ; 


That you shall speed as you have sped. 
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H. A few years since my wheels, unmade, 
Were living timber, under bark, 
And my new a gay gray-blue blade 
Was ore deep lying in the dark ; 
But now I have my gear, and now 
Have bought two mares to haul or plough. 
I waited on, in careful mood, 
For stock to win our livelihood. 

W. Ay ‘work and wait’s’ the wisest way, 
For ‘ work and wait’ will win the day. 


A companion-picture to Work and Wait is Work 
Afield. 
WORK AFIELD. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
H. All day below, tall trees in row, 
In trimming boughs, that kept me warm ; 
The white chips played about my blade, 
In wood that baffled wind and storm ; 
No voice did rise, but sounds of cows, 
And birds’ thin cries, by tangled boughs, 
Where leaves down-shed from beeches red, 
Had fallen o’er the grassy bank, 
Or else lay down, all withered brown, 
By elm-trees up in stately rank. 


. I’m sure you must be glad enough 
To be in warmth, with wind so rough ; 
And glad to leave the chirping birds, 
To hear a tongue that talks with words. 


. When you shall sway at mowing hay, 
And elm-tree groves shall all be dried, 
And Stour below shall wander slow 
With glittering waves at eventide ; 

Or corn in load, on red-wheel rims, 

Shall grind the road, or brush tree-limbs, 
The while the bell in tower may tell, 
’Tis time to shut your day’s work out, 
And you may flag, and hardly drag 
Your labour-wearied limbs about. 

Why, then, before the fall is come, 

Your little girl will hail you home. 


H. Ay, I shall leave the sounds of birds, 
To hear Poll’s prattling tongue, with words. 


What a perfect fitness is there in the word 
‘sway’ applied to the Mower! what faithful detail 
in the ‘ grind the road, or brush tree-limbs !’ and 
what an atmosphere of content and homely comfort 
overhangs and encompasses the scene described ! 
So well satisfied are Mr Barnes’s characters with 
their lowly lot in life, that we can scarcely recog- 
nise in them those Dorsetshire labourers of whom 
we have heard such a different account in prose, 
as the worst paid, worst housed, worst fed of all 
working Englishmen. Who is right—Poet Barnes 
or the Times’ correspondent? We are afraid that 
the stern Truth is upon the side of the latter. Our 
author is by nature a Well-content. He looks on 
the cheerful side of all things. He is not quite 
sure but that it is as pleasant to be old as to 
be young; to find one’s self alone with our dear 
time-tied mate, when all the young ones have 
flown, as to have our little ones still fluttering 
about the nest. 


O when is a father’s good time, 
That will yield to his toil the best joy? 
Is it when he is spending his prime 
For his children, the girl and the boy ? 
Or when they have grown to their height, 
And are gone from his hearing and sight, 
And their mother’s one voice 

Is left home at the door— 


A voice that no longer may sing, 
At the door that more seldom may swing? 


A dutiful contentment, somewhat too perfect to 
be natural, pervades Mr Barnes’s volume. He sings 
a little too much like the Church Catechism. 
Docile to authority himself, he conceives it both 
easy and pleasant ‘to submit one’s self lowly and 
reverently to all our betters,’ and to be satisfied 
with that station of life in which we are placed. 
If everybody thought as he did, there would be no 
alarm at the prospect of the disendowment of any 
religious Establishment. What a model Dorset- 
shire labourer is this he has described for us, who 
does not even object to church-rates! 


RIGHTING UP THE CHURCH. 


Bright was the morning and bright was the moon, 
Bright was the forenoon and bright was the noon, 
Bright was the road down the sunshiny ridge, 
Bright was the water and bright was the bridge ; 
Bright in the light were two eyes in my sight, 

On the road that I took up to Brenbury Tower : 
The eyes at my side were my Fanny’s, my bride, 
The day of my wedding, my wedding’s gay hour ; 
So, if you have work in the church to make good, 
Here’s my bit of silver to buy stone or wood. 


Here we took up our child, to be bound by a vow 
To his Saviour, and marked with the cross on his 


TOW : 
While his soft little face, and two hands, were in 


sight, 
But the rest of his shape under long folds of white, 
And with little blue eyes, to the blue of the skies ; 
There blinking, looked upward our dear little boy 
That his mother would call, while he’d no name at all, 
Her ‘ Dear’ and her ‘Pretty,’ her ‘Love’ and her 
‘Joy :’ 
So, if you would put the old building to rights, 
I will pay for a stroke—you shall have my two 
mites. 


One would almost suspect that the author of the 
above charming poem was also a Rector. However, 
we have not the heart to laugh, even good-naturedly, 
at the poet who has given us such fresh and 
pleasant verse as we have indicated, and much 
more almost as good, for which we have no space 
to spare, such as Home’s a Nest, and Come and meet 
Me. 

There is no man since Wordsworth, who has 

ortrayed Village Life so simply and touchingly as 
Mtr Barnes (although with a grace that unhappily 
too seldom belongs to the subject); nor is he ya 
successful when 4 would touch our cheek with 
tears by hint of Death. Of all the poems in the 
volume, The Lost Little Sister most commends 
itself to us. 


THE LOST LITTLE SISTER. 


On summer nights, as day did gleam, 
With waning light, from red to wan, 
And we did play above the stream, 
That near our house-lawn rambled on, 
Our little sister lightly flew 

And skipped about, in all her pride 
Of snow-white frock and sash of blue, 
A shape that night was slow to hide— 
Beside the brook, that trickled thin 
Among the pebbles, out and in. 


When wind may blow, at evening-tide, 
Now heré, now there, by mound and nook, 
It may be on the leafy lime, 


Or gray-boughed withy by the brook, 
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Or on the apple-trees may fall, 

Or on the aie beside the grove, 
Or on the lofty tower’s wall, 

On places where we used to rove— 
Then every sound, in every place, 
Will call to mind her pretty face. 


Where periwinkle’s buds of blue, 
By lilies’ hollow cups may wind, 

hat, then, can their two colours do, 
But call our sister back to mind? 
She wore no black—she wore her white, 
She wore no black—she wore her blue. 
She never mourned another’s flight, 
For she has been the first that flew, 
From where our nimble feet did tread, 
From stone to stone, the water’s bed. 

We heartily congratulate Mr Barnes not only on 
his poetic gif but on his ‘common English,’ and 
hope he will, for the future, always enable us to 
dispense with that hateful adjunct to a book of 
verse, a Glossary. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—MADAME D&SHABILLEE. 


THE night after Mr Glyn’s interview with the 
secretary saw Maurice once more at Blondel 
Parva. He had been detained in town so late by 
important business that, on arriving at the little 
station, he despatched his luggage to the vicarage 
to give notice of his intention to sleep there, while 
he himself hurried to the manor-house. Most of 
its inmates—‘ Early to bed and early to rise’ was 
Madam’s precept to her domestics—had already 
retired to rest. There was not a light to be seen, 
except in Kate’s boudoir-window. 

She was sitting at the table—its books unheeded 
before her, the harmonium closed, the flowers, once 
so carefully tended, dead and withered—leaning 
her head upon her hands, past tears, and almost 

rayers. Maurice knew all that, although he 
only beheld her shadow on the blind. 

He rang the door-bell very softly, resolved, if 
his first summons was not answered, to go to the 
vi , and defer his visit till the morrow. But 
hardly had the faint tingle ceased, when the sounds 
of shuffling feet were heard across the hall. The 
single bolt was withdrawn, and before him, in easy 
slippers, a garment which might perhaps have been 
a very old-fashioned dress, but had a strong 
family likeness to a dressing-gown, and bearing a 
flat candlestick in her hand, stood Madam herself. 

* My dear Mrs Irby, I fear I am very late,’ 

‘Not a word, my dear Mr Glyn. You are 
welcome here at all times—and never more than 
now. Excuse my appearance ; I know I’m a Guy ; 
but I was sitting by the fire—the only one up in 
the house—and says I to myself: I’ll go at once, 
whoever it is, or else they ’ll be ringing again, and 
—in case, please God, she may be asleep—waking 
— darling’ And here the good lady burst into 

ears. 


Maurice closed the door very softly, and in 
hoarse, anxious tones inquired : ‘ Is she ill ?’ 
Madam shook her head—in a far sadder way 
than that which implies a simple negative—and 
led the way into the drawing-room, where the fire 
was yet burning. ‘She is not ill,’ sighed Mrs 
Irby, ‘in a mere physical sense—at least so the 
tells me—but she is wasting away, and that 
is the truth of it. You would scarcely know her, 
Mr Glyn ; alas, alas! my pet, my beauty !’ 


‘She never wrote me a word of this, groaned 
Maurice—‘ not a word. 

‘No; nor would she let me write, though I said 
I thought you ought to know, and that your 
coming down would do her good. She has such 
fancies, too—poor darling—and that’s as bad a 
sign as any. WhenI a this and that to do 
her good: some little delicacy, it may be ; or, as 

esterday, when I wanted to take her to the Isle of 
Wight or Devonshire, for change of air, and told 
her how nicely we were living within our income, 
and how well we could afford it, she got into quite 
a state, Mr Glyn ; declared that she did not need 
expensive things, nor any change; that, on the 
contrary, she wished she were poor, and obliged to 
work hard for her living and mine. Think of my 
Katie working, poor dear girl, and hard! Although, 
for my part, I had rather see her doing that—ay, 
that 1 would—than pining away, as she does now.’ 

‘It would indeed be far better so, dear Mrs 
Irby, said Maurice thoughtfully. ‘There are 
many things worse than being poor, 

‘There are some, no doubt, Mr Glyn,’ assented 
Madam. ‘ Without health, for instance, what are 
riches? or without a good conscience? Well, it 
can’t be that which disturbs my Katie ; she never 
did a bit of harm in her life, bless her—at least not 
to be called harm. Always the best of girls, my 
dear sir, even when she was a child. Her poor 
dear father—not one that you would call a fondly 
foolish man neither, although, indeed, he had a 
world of good in him as folks in general did not 
dream of—quite idolised her. Some wives would 
have been jealous, I do assure you. I was nothing 
compared with her: it was all “Katie, Katie” with 
him ; and she deserved it, bless her ; and Robert 
was quite right. Oh, Mr Glyn, do you think God 
will ever have the heart to take her from me ?’ 

The very selfishness of the mother’s agony had 
an infinite pathos: she had clean forgotten that 
she was speaking to her daughter’s betrothed—the 
_ who had an equal right with her to say, ‘ My 

ate. 

There was silence for some moments. Madam’s 
face was hidden in her handkerchief. Maurice was 
staring at the fire with aching eyes. 

‘Can I see Kate ?’ inquired he presently. ‘The 
candle is alight in the boudoir; she has not yet 
gone to her room, 

‘I daresay ; she scarcely ever sleeps, said Madam 
sadly. ‘I <a se , night after _ ht, and 
softly step ong the passage, and the light has 
streamed a Gera the keyhole until io three, 
and four in the morning. Why, it tries me, Mr 
Glyn. And only think of my sweet darling! No 
— she comes down to breakfast looking like a 

ost.’ 

a Can I see her, dear madam ?’ 

‘Yes, surely: you have a right, sir—which 
pardon me, I had almost forgotten. I will go and 
fetch her ; nay, better, you shall see her alone.’ 

‘God bless you, Madam.’ There was that in the 
good lady’s face, which, notwithstanding the un- 
common singularity of her apparel, would have 
extorted deeper reverence from Sale Glyn than 
any pontiffin his robes. He took her honest homely 
fingers in his own, and carried them to his lips. 
os You have a good heart,’ sobbed she, ‘dear Mr 

yn. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—AN INNOCENT CONSPIRACY. 
Madam, never incapacitated by emotion for the 
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fulfilment of domestic duties, had lit a couple of 
candles upon the mantel-piece, so that Maurice 
was not dependent for light upon the fitful fire- 
gleams. He could observe, with more or less dis- 
tinctness, all objects in the huge sparely furnished 
room. He saw that the vases which he had pre- 
sented to the house had fresh flowers in them, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season ; per- 
haps he flattered himself that they were thus 
tended for the sake of the giver. 

At yonder window he ‘had sat by Kate Irby’s 
side, not many weeks ago, the happiest of men: it 
was the beginning of that life of bliss which had 
lasted for him some twelve hours, for her not six ; 
for she had received Sir Richard’s letter within 
that space of time after the acceptance of Maurice’s 
suit. What an inconceivable change had come 
about since then! How irreconcilable with justice, 
how antagonistic to mercy, seemed this visiting of 
the sins of the father upon his innocent child, upon 
Madam, nay, upon himself, Maurice Glyn! Well, 
no, not upon himself. Quite independently of 
religious humility, few men, I think, with any 
sense, I do not say of modesty, but of fairness, feel 
in a position to rail at providence or fortune when 
matters come off cross and contrary to their reason- 
able expectations in their love affairs. In their 
dealings with the fair sex, men get the best of the 
bargain ninety-nine times out of a hundred. In 
one particular (and in one only), they resemble the 
author, in that well-known arrangement between 
author and publisher which is called half-profits ; 
the other party takes all the risk. When, indeed, a 
man is downright married—hooked—he sometimes 
pays for all; but ‘I have had fifteen per cent. for 
my money all my life, says the philosophic specu- 
lator ; ‘and I ought not now to grumble because 
this individual investment turns out a total failure.’ 
As to being jilted, or deprived through circum- 
stances over which he has no control—as in 
Maurice Glyn’s case—of the object of his affections 
(the object he has the effrontery to term it, as 
though he had never had any other), he is, in my 
—, uite unjustified in saying anything more 
than: ‘Well, it’s hard lines; but I daresay I 
deserve it” And I daresay he does. 

To do Maurice justice, it was of Kate’s misfor- 
tune, and of Madam’s, that he thought most ; 
perhaps, indeed, he secretly imagined his own not 
altogether irremediable ; but for a man (as has 
been shewn, I think), he was singularly un- 
selfish. 

Her step was coming across the hall ; her fingers 
were on the door-handle. Would she really be so 
greatly altered as her mother had said ? 

‘Kate, dear Kate !’ 

‘Dear friend, dear Maurice’—like a ghost, indeed, 
and not a lover she met him, and clasped his hand 
in both of hers—‘ how can I thank you for all that 
you have done? If the prayers of the fatherless 
avail, as it is said they do, surely my prayers, who 
am worse than fatherless ’"—— 

He took from his breast-pocket the little jet 
bracelet which had once been hers, and placed it 
in her hands without a word. 

‘He is dead, then? Alas, alas!’ And she wept 
bitterly. ‘When did it happen, Maurice? How? 
Where? At sea?’ 

‘No, Kate’ They sat down side by side, and he 
told her all. Yet not quite all: his stratagem and 
its temporary success—but not its after-failure. He 
did not tell her of the watch kept by the law on 


her dead father—only that all was discovered, but 
that he was out of reach of harm; nor did he 
speak of her cousin Richard’s crime. She had 
suffered enough unearned shame already. 

‘Is their vengeance to be carried Seoul the 
grave, Maurice? Must my poor mother—must his 
Susan know?’ for he had mentioned the dying 
man’s last wish. 

‘I hope not ; I think not, Kate. The insurance 
companies will not prosecute—that is the busi- 
ness I have been about all day, and which has 
detained me to this late hour—if there is an un- 
conditional surrender of all you have within three 
months.’ 

‘Do they know how little that is, Maurice ?’ 
asked she anxiously. ‘Five thousand pounds—I 
have found out how much exactly—and a few odd 
hundreds.’ 

‘They will of course make strict inquiry, Kate ; 
but when they know they have got all, the direc 
tors will be content,’ 

‘God bless them! Thank them for me, Maurice 
—thank them! Oh, if they could but know 
what I have suffered, they would pity as well as 
spare.’ 

7 They have spared, Kate, and that is as much as 

can be —— of—of a board, said Maurice 
grimly. ‘They have consulted their own interests 
at least as much as yours. I mean, if you were 
not inclined to give them all,’ added he hastily, 
‘they would have trouble—at all events, law 
expenses and what not.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say so, Maurice. They are very 
merciful—But Richard, what will he do ?’ 

Maurice Glyn’s brow darkened. 

‘I have written to your cousin: I have put 
before him certain reasons. I do not think that 
he will dare molest you further,’ 

Kate sighed and shook her head. 

‘He is a bad man, Maurice—I did not know how 
bad till lately.’ 

‘I did, Kate. He is bad indeed, but not bold. 
I think that you are safe from him. Dismiss him 
from your thoughts. You are safe, too, as regards 
the insurance offices. But we have one t 
difficulty before us yet—I do not speak of the 
com gre ten that awaits you’—— 

‘The total penury, you mean, Maurice,’ inter- 
rupted Kate: ‘let us call things by their proper 
names. I do not fear it; I shall be happier by 
a thousand times when I am teaching, stitching— 
whatever my feeble hands can do. But, O 
Maurice, my mother !’ 

‘Yes, dear Kate, that is our difficulty—a very 
pressing one, but still our only one. We must 
never tell her the real truth. 

‘It would break her heart, friend—if not on her 
own account, on mine. Her husband’s memory 
is sacred to her; but doubly sacred because he 
was my father. You don’t know how she loves 
me. If she knew her Katie was a—a felon’s child 
—God forgive me for so speaking of him !—it would 
kill her’ 

Maurice was silent ; he would have given very 
much (had he anything left to give) to spare the 
good kind woman ; but he had thought the matter 
over a hundred times without any = occurring 
to him. How could poor Madam be reduced to 
beggary without her asking why men took her goods? 
Yet, if she could not, what a new vista of wretched- 
ness lay before this unhappy girl! A hard life— 
a life without luxuries or refinements—Mrs Irby 
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seemed not ill fitted for, nor incapacitated from 
taking her own portion of the burden. But much 
of this vigour might be owing—nay, certainly was 
owing to the pride she took in her for whom 
she worked—her Katie. Her housewifely habits 
indeed seemed native to her, but much of her 
diligence was the labour of love. Her knowledge 
of the family shame would not indeed affect her 
love, but it might destroy her pride in its object, 
and break the mainspring of all her actions. 
Maurice beheld her old before her time, decrepit, 
a helpless, and, what was worse, a depressing 
charge ; as though a driving-wheel should suddenly 
become a clog. Perhaps he did Madam wrong ; 
she might have tome g her head to the present 
trouble, but in time uplifted it, and become the 
mainstay that she had been of old, and with thrice 
her former use. But what ran in his thoughts ran 
in Kate’s also, and she knew her mother well. 
Moreover, the dying man’s ‘ Pray, don’t tell Susan, 
sir,’ weighed with them both. 

‘I have thought of a plan, Maurice,’ said Kate 
presently, in hushed but earnest tones ; ‘a painful 
one, a cruel one to him who undertakes it, but 
still a plan.’ 

‘Whatever it is, dear Kate, and it lies within 
my power, you may count upon me.’ 

*O Maurice, dear Maurice, you will not misun- 
derstand me! You remember what our agreement 
was, and well must know how further off than 
ever is the possibility of that old past being renewed ; 
but what a love you must have borne me once to 
act as you have done! You have played an angel’s 
part, and may He who is above the angels bless 
you for it! Of no other human being would I 
dare ask what I am about to ask of you. It is only 
your goodness which emboldens me to ask you to 
put on the mask of cruelty. You have suffered so 
much pain on my account unmurmuring, that I 
dare propose even to torture you.’ 

‘I do not understand you, Kate.’ 

‘It is no wonder. When I have explained my 
meaning, do not hate me, Maurice. You may say 
“No”—I think you will say “ No”—to what I am 
about to ask you, but not hate me for having put 
the question.’ 

‘Hate you?’ And for the first time since the 
shadows of shame and ruin fell upon the sun- 
shine of their lives and quenched it, his voice had 
the old tender music. ‘I shall not hate you, Kate.’ 

‘I am not sure, Maurice ; for ingratitude is a very 
hateful thing, and I am going to be engpeetel, 
cruel, and to pierce the heart which has so freely 
bled for me.—My plan is this. My mother is dis- 
contented with her man of business, Mr Crozley ; 
thinks he has been unnecessarily cautious in the 
investment of her money, and desires to get a 
better interest for it. She would gladly sell it out 
(as must indeed have been done in a few weeks), 
and place it elsewhere. She would even run some 
hazard to increase our income—for my sake : she 
says I have not comforts, luxuries enough about 
me (God help us). She likes you, Maurice, very 
much ; it is a pleasure to me (though a pain as 
well) to hear her speak of you ; she has the utmost 
confidence in your good-will and judgment. I am 
sure that I could persuade her to transfer this 
money—over which she has sole control—to your 
keeping, to be invested in any manner that you 
recommend. It must go, you know; it must be 

iven up; it must be lost, Wall you lose it for us, 

aurice Glyn ?” 


Maurice, breathing hard, looked at Kate without 
reply. His hands and feet grew cold: a cold sweat 
bedewed his brow. 

‘You hate me,’ whispered Kate. ‘I was afraid 
of that. Try to forget that I ever asked you to do 
this thing. Perhaps it is something which would 
require a hypocrite,-a rogue, to enact it, as it 
demanded a heartless, cruel woman to propose it. 

‘No, no; not heartless, not cruel, Kate—only 
despairing. Indeed, I could not do it. Only 
think what it is you ask. To take an adder in her 
bosom to warm it, only that it may sting her; 
that will be your mother’s part: but mine—— 
Ah, I could not play the adder, Kate.’ 

‘I see, Maurice ; you could not. Only as vile a 
thing as it could ask it of you, 

‘I don’t say that, Kate. But the pity of it! To 
persuade her easy mind ; to win her loving trust ; 
to lie to her with eye, and lips, and smile; to 
turn the very hands against her into which she 
has poured her store. To beggar her, and to have 
to tell her so. No, I could never do it, 

‘You would wrong your nature, Maurice, should 
you attempt to do it; forgive me that I ever 
dreamed you could.’ 

‘There must be some other way, Kate.’ 

‘There is none.’ 

‘Well, Kate, we have some weeks before us, yet, 
to think about this matter, and take counsel 
together. We have, at all events, something to be 
thankful for on that score—the removal of imme- 
diate peril. We have time to act in, space to 
breathe in.’ 

‘TI am thankful for it, Maurice, God knows.’ 

‘That is well ; bear up like a brave girl. I shall 
see you to-morrow of course, although not ve 
early, for I have some pressing business. And 
shall have to return to town at night, to perform a 
sad duty on the morrow’ 

‘True friend, true friend, sobbed she; ‘I can 
guess what that is.’ 

‘You must not give way thus, dear Kate. You 
may make your mother as wretched by your altered 
looks, remember, as by the discovery which we 
fear. Sleep to-night, for although still sorely 
burdened, your brain has less to bear. Sleep, and 
be strong to meet what has still to come.’ 

‘I will do my very best,’ returned Kate humbly, 
‘to restrain this—this selfish fretting. Now you 
are come—so wise, so kind—half my burden 
seems already carried for me. Indeed, I will try 
all I can, Maurice.’ 

‘Then, until to-morrow, Kate, good-bye.’ 

They did not shake hands ; they let go of one 
another's hands, which had been long locked 
together. 

* Good-bye—good-bye.’ 


FORTIFICATION: PERMANENT AND 
FIELD. 


I. PERMANENT. 


Wir all Europe arming, with the shadows of 
mighty coming events falling like a blight on 
progress and social development, and with the air 
of international politics laden with the sighs of 
the coming storm, we think no excuse is neces- 
sary for introducing that part of the subject of war 
called fortification. Our remarks may serve to 
render more intelligible the accounts of past wars 
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-and sieges, as well as those struggles of which our 


readers may possibly be destined soon to hear.’ 

The art of fortification began its existence when 
the timid dwellers in some city, whose name is 
lost in antiquity, built a wall around it, to pre- 
serve themselves from the troublesome visits of 
their more unsettled neighbours. In all prob- 
ability, many of the very earliest cities in the 
world were encircled with walls; but the first 
enclosed city we read of in the Bible was that— 
without a name—governed by Hamor, the father 
of Shechem, the Hivite, the inhabitants of which 
were put to the sword by the sons of Jacob, 1730 
ac. Hamor and Shechem, it is stated, ‘ came to 
the gate of their city, from which we infer that it 
had some enclosing wall or fence, through which 
the gate led. Shortly before that (in 1770 a.c.), we 
read of the sons of Ishmael being known by their 
towns and by their castles. 

Wherever it was built, the first city-wall was 
chiefly for the purpose of putting a smaller body 
of men on an equality with a larger one ; and that 
is a general definition of the term ‘ fortification, in 
its primary and scientific sense, even to this day. 
If the art had been confined alone to this pro- 
tective principle of olden times, surely we might 
have looked upon it as a blessed one, even as the 
embodiment of peaceful desire. But, though man 
grew more civilised, he never relinquished his 
craving to prey upon his fellow-man ; war became 
more and more elaborated into a science, and 
fortification became prostituted to the purposes of 
aggression, until, in modern times, fortresses have 
been craftily constructed to serve as parts of some 
subtle scheme of invasion, as stepping-stones into 
some neighbour’s country, or as accessories to 
armies manceuvring in the before-chosen theatre 
of war. 

Fortification has generally and conveniently 
been treated of under two heads, ‘ Permanent’ and 
‘Field’ 

‘ Permanent Fortification,’ as the name implies, 
signifies the construction of defensive works or 
fortifications of a durable nature, intended to 
influence the events of the future. These works 
are for the following purposes—for securing the 
frontiers, capitals, arsenals, and dockyards of 
states ; for holding vital positions in a supposed 
campaign for the defence of a country; and for 
forming starting, supporting, and rallying points 
in offensive war. 

The nature and power of the weapons in use 
have in all ages determined the character of 
defensive works of fortification. Thus, in the 
days of slings, spears, and bows, a simple wall 
sufficed to resist the attacks of troublesome neigh- 
bours or predatory bands. During the period of 
the catapult and ram, when heavy stones, &c. 
were flung from the former, and walls were 
knocked down and breached by the latter, the 
ramparts or walls necessarily took a more solid 
and stable form ; and small projections or towers, 
to enable the defenders to see and fire along the 
outside of the wall, were added. The ditch or 


moat was constructed to render it difficult to bring 
up the engines of destruction to the foot of the 
wall. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
when gunpowder and cannon began to change the 
aspect of warlike operations, and iron projectiles 
could be hurled from a considerable distance with 
force and precision sufficient to make breaches in 
the weak and exposed defences, a further and still 
greater change was necessitated. The walls were 
built much thicker, and in a great measure screened 
from the enemy’s fire by being sunk in the ground 
below its natural level; the earth excavated out of 
the ditch was partly formed into a protecting bank 
on the enemy’s side of the ditch, and partly placed 
behind, or inside the wall, to strengthen it, and 
form a level platform upon which to mancuvre 
and work men and guns for the defence. It was 
found that the tops of the walls, on being struck 
by the new projectiles, splintered very danger- 
ously for the defenders, and were difficult of 
repair. Earthen tops, or ‘ parapets,’ were therefore 
substituted for those of masonry. As the pene- 
tration of the projectiles increased, the parapets 
were made thicker, until in the present day twenty- 


five feet is barely sufficient ; and indeed the effect . 


of modern shells, containing large bursting charges 


of powder, and which explode on striking their _ 


object, is so terrific, that iron is necessary to resist 
them. 

In order to keep a besieger at a distance, to , 
screen the main works, and to occupy positions | 
which would be advantageous to the enemy, ‘ out- ' 
works,’ in front of the main fortifications, were 
added ; and the various combinations of these with , 
the main works are called ‘systems,’ generally ; 
bearing the names of the engineers who so arranged 
them. 

The Italians were the first nation to treat forti- 
fication scientifically — Martini, in the fifteenth 
century, followed by San Micheli in the sixteenth, 
laid the foundation of modern fortification, by so 
arranging the works of defence that they afforded 
each other mutual and reciprocal defence and 
support ; and this arrangement is now called the 
‘Bastion System.’ Turin in 1461, and Otranto in 
1480, are supposed to be the first cities fortified 
with bastions. 

The first author who treated the subject in a 
regular manner was the German Albert Diirer, 
who flourished as a painter in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; he invented vaulted chambers, or casemates, 
for the protection of the guns, and must be con- 
sidered the parent of the present ‘ German System.’ 

The French, in the: sixteenth century, took up 
the Italian or Bastion System, to which they have, 
since adhered. The highest type of the Bastion 
System is what is known as the ‘ Modern French 
System,’ which is but the-original design of San 
Micheli, modified and added to, first-by.Vauban, 
then by Cormontaigne, and lastly by Noizet and 
other modern engineers. The t Marshal 
Vauban flourished in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; he served under Condé and Louis 
XIV., and in those troublesome times, he obtained 
a greater practical experience in the attack and 
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defence of fortresses than an 
since his time. This can 


one either before or 
ily be believed, when 


| 


The ‘ covered-way’ runs parallel to the bastions 
and ravelins, and immediately outside their 


we read that he took part in no less than one| ditches. As its name denotes, it is a roadway 
hundred and ie sieges and actions: his views, | protected from the enemy’s fire and view by a 


therefore, deserved 
looked up to by mili 
authority ; although the change in weapons has 
caused a wonderful development of the art in 
very modern times. 

ere is, in the present day, a controversy as to 
the respective merits of the Bastion System and 
that called the ‘ Polygonal’ or German System. 
The French—perhaps from having such a large 
stock of them—prefer fortresses on the Bastion 
System ; while other nations incline to the German 
System, we ourselves building entirely upon it in 
our new works. As itis, therefore, a matter of con- 
siderable moment to discriminate between them, 
we will describe them separately. 

Supposing it were required to protect a town or 
position by surrounding it with a system of con- 
tinuous fortifications on the Bastion System: in 
drawing the design on paper, we should first mark 
out the positions the works are to occupy, by a 
series of straight lines, extending all round the 
position, and forming, by their junctions, a series 
of angles. It will readily be perceived, that if the 
works exactly followed these fave no part of them 
would project, so as to allow the outside of the 
works to be ‘ flanked, or swept by the fire of the 
defenders. The straight lines are therefore only 
used as temporary guides by the designer, who 
proceeds to break up each of the lines alluded to 
in such a manner as to allow every part of the out- 
side of the works to be seen by, and defended from, 
some other part of the main fortifications ; and this 
is effected by placing a ‘ bastion,’ or projecting and 

ing work, at every corner, and connecting 
each bastion to that next to it by a straight ram- 
part, called a ‘curtain,’ which is parallel to the 
original straight line, and retired inwards behind 
it. Each bastion can sweep with its fire the ‘ face,’ 
or most advanced part of the adjoining bastion, on 
either side of it, as well as half of the intermediate 
curtain: the result, then, is a continuous series 
of works of fortification, enclosing the place to 
be defended, and affording mutual and reciprocal 
defence and support to each other; and such a 
series of works receives the name of the ‘ body of 
the place” The ‘faces of the bastions’ are the 
most important parts of the fortress, at the com- 
mencement of a siege ; and in them are mounted 
the most powerful guns the defenders have, to 
— the construction of the besiegers’ batteries 
and trenches, The flanks of the bastions are 
armed with the guns best suited for firing showers 
of grape and case shot, to defend and sweep the 
main ditch, across which the besiegers must pass to 
attack the body of the place. The office of the 
curtains is chiefly to close the spaces between the 
bastions, 

Bastion fortresses are not complete without 
‘ravelins, which are outworks detached from and 
in front of the body of the place, extending out- 
wards from the main ditch, with its two faces in 
the form of the letter V, the point to the front. 
These works cover the curtains and part of the 
bastions, and the entrances into the fortress. They 
afford an extra and cross fire in front of the 
bastions, which are the parts generally attacked, 
and they oe besiegers by obliging them to 

ore attacking the bastions. 


y carry great weight, and he is | bank of earth called the ‘glacis, which slopes 
— engineers as their greatest | 
t h 


away gently on the outside to meet the natural 
ground of the country. This slope is so regulated 
that its surface is completely swept by the fire of 
the fortress, passing over the heads of the defenders 
of the covered-way. The covered-way is about 
thirty feet wide. It affords a good advanced posi- 
tion from which to observe the enemy, and in 
which to assemble troops to make sudden sorties 
upon him. It also allows of the easy entrance of 
reinforcements and supplies, which can be rapid] 
passed up the glacis, into the shelter of the covened: 
way, at the part least observed by the enemy. 

We shall now pass on to a short description of 
the obstacles these works present to the advance 
of the besieger. Passing up, then, the fire-swept 
glacis, and across the covered-way, he would meet 
the outer wall of the ditch or ‘counterscarp,’ 
presenting a drop of from fourteen to twenty feet, 
down which he must either get by ladders, or by 
a mining gallery or tunnel behind. Crossing the 
ditch, he encounters the ‘escarp’ wall, not less than 
thirty feet high. This wall must either previously 
have been breached, or be escaladed with ladders. 
In some cases, this wall is loopholed, and has 
galleries behind it for infantry to fire through the 
loopholes ; and has a small pathway on the top, 
with a protecting parapet wall, to allow of the 
defenders circulating freely along it, overturning 
the scaling-ladders, or bayoneting the assailants. 
Another, but inferior arrangement provides that 
the assailant, on reaching the top of the wall, 
has only the earthen parapet to pass over, exposed 
completely, however, to the fire of the defenders 
from behind the parapet. There may, of course, 
be a citadel or ‘retrenchment’ to overcome after- 
wards ; but, practically, the place may be said to 
have fallen when the escarp wall of the body of 
the place has been passed over or through ; and 
therefore the great end and aim of the engineer is 
(1) so to protect this wall that it cannot be 
breached until the besieger has painfully dug his 
way, by the patient labour of the sapper, to the 
edge of the covered-way, and construct Tonsdiinn- 
batteries there; and (2) to preserve a flanking 
artillery-fire, to sweep the face of this wall, and 
the ditch in front of it, and to fire upon a breach 
in the wall, if such should unfortunately have 
been made. It is a received axiom in fortification 
that an escarp wall, not less than thirty feet high, 
and swept by a flanking fire of artillery, is — 
safe against a coup de main or assault wit ing- 
ladders, where no breach has been made in the 
wall. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about 
earth-works of fortification being equal or even 
superior to those of earth and masonry combined, 
and we will therefore endeavour to explain to 
those who are now being called upon to pay heavy 
sums themselves, and le still heavier Landau 
upon their successors, how it is that this great 
expenditure on masonry, instead of on cheaper 
earth-works, is not wanton or unnecessary. t 
the reader, then, endeavour to imagine himself one 
of a body of men advancing to the attack.of a 
fortress presenting the obstacles just described. 
Up the worse and across the covered-way, nothing 
to. stop thele pongyasn will be anet with ; ut at the 
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counterscarp wall there will be a halt to place | reader’s patience while we describe one. The 
the ladders ; and during the descent into the ditch, | caponniére is for the express purpose of coveri 
exposed fully to both artillery and musketry fire, | and protecting the flanking guns placed in it from 
the formation of the attacking force will be deranged, | every kind of fire that the besieger can employ. 
by wounded men tumbling down the ladders, the | The protection is afforded by massive arches of 
ladders falling, and all the confusion inseparable | masonry, supporting a sufficient quantity or thick- 
from such an operation under fire. The ditch | ness of earth to resist the action of shot and shell 
crossed in broken order, the ladders carried across | falling on the top; the guns are placed in two or 
the ditch must be raised against the wall, only | even three tiers one above the other, the lower tier 
to be overturned with their living burden of! being nearly on a level with the bottom of the 
doomed heroes, swept away by a storm of grape, | ditch. The building is so placed that the enemy 
or if left standing, to become but pathways into | cannot see or strike with his artillery-fire any part 
the very jaws of almost certain destruction. | of the upright walls; and therefore the theory is, 
Again and again will those billows of bravery and | that the guns so placed cannot be silenced from a 
chivalry dash and fret, but inevitably subside at | distance ; that when the besieger has worked up to 
the foot of that deadly wall. In a briefer time | the edge of the ditch, the fire of the caponniére 
than it has taken to describe the assault, that | its numerous guns, in double or triple tiers, will be 
yawning ditch will have become a _ crowded | much superior to that of the enemy, in single tier ; 
sepulchre. The assault having failed, the labori- | and that while this flanking fire is unsubdued, 
ous operations of a siege will have to be under- | a successful escalade or even assault of a breach, 
taken, involving such a loss of vital time, and|is out of the question, for while the head of 
occupying the attention of such a large force, as| the attacking column would be checked by the 
virtually to allow the fortress to fulfil the functions | defenders, the centre and rear would be laid on 
for which it was constructed. the ground by the resistless low-sweeping flanking 
Let us look at the other side of the picture, the | fire. 
attack of fortifications of earth only ; leaving out} The adherents of the Bastion System point out 
of the question obstacles of wood, which can be | as defects in the Polygonal System (1) that the 
applied equally well to masonry works—suppos- | caponnitres can be destroyed by mining, and that 
ing that the fire of the place, as in the former case, | when so destroyed, all the defence is gone; 
is not so crushing as to prevent the force reaching | whereas, in the Bastion System, guns can be re- 
| the ditch: in this case, the counterscarp being an | mounted again and again in the flanks ; (2) that 
| earthen slope, the attackers will at once pass down | the isolation of the defenders of the caponnieres is 
it without ladders ; they will clamber up the earthen | not conducive to their vigorous defence. 
: slope of the escarp, and at once come hand tohand,| As no fortresses built on this system have yet 
in superior force, with the defenders, and capture | been besieged, an outbreak of hostilities on the 
the place. The oft-cited case of the earth-works of | continent, where there are now many of them, is 
Sebastopol, when examined, does but confirm the | looked forward to with much professional interest 
view we have taken; for the fortress being una- | by military engineers. 
voidably left open on one side, the Russians could| The great Napoleon, inspired by true military 
throw in any amount of troops and supplies, and a | genius, devised a new method of offensive war, by 
powerful army, not an ordinary garrison, manned | which the value of fortresses was much decreased : 
the works, and opposed forces nearly equal, often he seldom or ever stopped in his onward course to 
superior, to those of the allies attacking ; whereas | besiege a fortress—as his predecessors had done— 
the chief object of a fortress is to put a small force | but leaving behind a force just sufficient to block- 
on an equality with one five or ten times its | ade it and cope with its garrison, he dashed on to 
numerical strength. Moreover, there was no diffi- | catch his enemy unprepared, and taking him at 
culty in getting into the Redan up its earthen disadvantage, beat him in detail—but it is only a 
slope ; the difficulty was to hold it with raw —_ consummate master of war who can play this game, 
against superior forces inside ; and had the works | and even in his hands it is a very risky one ; since 
been furnished with escarp walls, the attacking | his time, also, we have plenty of examples of the 
force would not have taken the place until the | vital influence of fortresses on the progress of cam- 
siege-works had been carried much nearer the | paigns, witness the Quadrilateral overawing Italy, 
fortress than they ever were, and breaching- | and afterwards suggesting peace to Louis Napoleon 
batteries constructed to destroy the wall; a task | Luxembourg, so threatening France as to dis- 
which, in all probability, would have proved too | turb the repose of the whole nation—Sebastopol 
much for the overtaxed besiegers. very nearly defying successfully the combined efforts 
We will now give a description of the German | of two mighty nations—Richmond, with attenu- 
or Polygonal System of fortification, first observing | ated garrison, holding the overwhelming forces of 
that it is called polygonal because it follows, in| the north at bay—Vicksburg for months closin 
form, the series of. straight lines designed to enclose | the navigation of a mighty river—Silistria al 
the position; and the mathematical term for a| Kars, with their garrisons of feeble Turks, at a 
figure bounded by a continuous series of straight | most critical time for their country, checking and 
lines—more than four in number—is a polygon. rolling back the tide of invasion. These, and 
A straight line of wall, with no flanking projec-| many similar cases in point, will prove that 
tion in front of it, would allow of the enemy | fortresses, when properly placed and defended, may 
assembling at its foot unseen by, and secure from, | still play parts, whose importance can scarcely be 
the defenders: to remedy this, a construction es in the mighty dramas approaching ; 
peculiar to this system of fortification, and called | and us out in the assertion, that the art of 
a ‘caponnitre,’ is placed in the ditch, and separate | fortification should be considered of the highest 
from the main wail The caponniére is destined to | importance by all nations, and especially by one 
play such an important part in any future con- unaggressive, and simply pane its rights, 
tinental war involving sieges, that we must ask the | liberties, and possessions—such as England. o 
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That description of permanent fortifications 
known as coast-defences has, of necessity, a pre- 
eminent claim upon the attention of islanders 
like ourselves; for those defences play a highly 
important part in the general scheme devised for 
the protection of the nucleus of our vast empire. It 
would manifestly be impossible, or, at all events, 
impolitic, to erect and man coast-defences on every 
part of our shores susceptible of attack by an 
enemy’s fleet, for the expense would be too 
enormous; and if the works were garrisoned 

roperly, the forces of the country would be 
rittered away in numerous small detachments : 
happily, such a course is not necessary, or even 
desirable for the defence of our shores, for by 
rendering our chief dockyards, harbours, and rivers 
impregnable to sea-attack, we set free the greater 
= ot our forces for the defence of the less eligible 
anding-places ; and by the aid of telegraphs and 
railways, a sufficient force could be thrown on any 
threatened point before a landing in force could 
have been accomplished. 

The chief advantages which guns placed in 
battery on shore have over those in a ship are: 
(1) A level stable platform, insuring greater 
accuracy of fire. (2) Almost complete protection 
from the enemy’s fire, as there is no limit to the 
thickness or weight of the covering and protecting 
materials. (3) An immunity, to a great extent, 
from the dire and very often fatal effects of the 
—— and explosion of shells inaship. (4) 

he choice of such positions as, from their height 
above the sea, may place the guns most favourably 
for delivering and receiving fire. 

Upon the first introduction of iron armour-plates 
for ships, it appeared highly probable that all the 
old rns acknowledged advantages of guns on shore 
over those afloat would not only be neutralised, 
but that armour-plated steamers would be enabled 
to run past the most elaborate and powerful coast- 
defences with almost absolute impunity ; but the 
scientific battle which has been waged between 
rifled guns and iron targets has, up to the present 
time, thoroughly established these, for us, most 
encouraging facts, that guns can be constructed 
powerful enough to pierce any iron plates which 
can be carried by ships, at any reasonable distance ; 
and that land-defences can be so protected by thick 
iron plates as to render their guns quite secure 
from those in the ships. The result is that, 
while we can still maintain—as of yore — the 
relative superiority of our ships over those of other 
nations, we can, if we choose to pay for it, laugh 
at a naval attack upon our coast-defences. 

In the old style of coast-defence, the guns were 
placed behind, and fired over earthen parapets, 
supported outside by thick walls of sufficient 
height to prevent the battery being taken by a 
sudden rush ; the men were lodged in defensible 
barracks, which closed the rear of the work ; some- 
times the guns were placed in casemates, or vaulted 
chambers, and often in two or more tiers. 

In the future, the guns ought to be placed either 
in casemates whose fronts, instead of being of 
earth or masonry, should be of iron, from ten to 
fifteen inches thick ; or, where great lateral range 
is wanted, in movable cupolas or turrets of iron. In 
each case, the guns should be covered over, and 
should fire through small port-holes, of from 
twenty inches to two feet wide, by from thirty 
inches to three and a half feet high. 


th. Any one who has seen at a railway terminus a 


huge engine whisked round—as if it was no weight 
at all—upon a ‘ turn-table,’ can readily imagine the 
engine replaced by one or two guns, and a wall of 
iron built all round the edge of the table, and 
— with it, and thereby have a very good 
general idea of an iron turret. 

When, after a little more practical experience, 
iron cupolas and turrets shall have been perfected 
in construction, we may safely assume that guns 
placed in them will be unsilenceable. Conceive, 
then, the effect of a dozen ‘ Big Wills’ (six-hun- 
dred pounders) so placed, remembering that the 
first of the name, at a range of one thousand yards, 
crashed through the Warrior target as if it had been 
made of brown paper ; representing very likely, by 
that one shot, the total destruction of the proudest 
ship afloat. 

ur space warns us that we must be content 
with this flying allusion to a topic engrossing so 
much of public attention, and pass on to the con- 
sideration of the second grand division of our 
subject. 


BEREAVED. 


Tue gay, glad year was yet in its prime, 
When I lost the pearl I had only won 
At the close of the previous summer-time— 
The pearl of my life, and her little one. 


The younger drooped when the elder died— 
Followed her over the broad black River, 
Leaving the gap in my soul more wide, 
A gap that will gape therein for ever. 


My loss has darkened my manhood’s dawn, 
Has shadowed all that was once so fair, 

Till the sky of my life is quite o’erdrawn 
With the web that Sorrow has woven there. 


And oftentimes, when the restless ghost 

Of that vanished twelvemonth haunts my brain, 
I feel as if nipped with a sudden frost, 

And racked with a something worse than pain. 


Yet I bear it all with a bold, brave front, 
And go on facing life as before, 

With an inward anguish nought can blunt, 
And a void in my heart for evermore. 
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